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The discussion of the incommensurable cases and the theory of limits is 

placed at the end of the last chapter, to be taken up at particular points or left 

till the end of the course. 

Abigail L. McRaith 



Principles and Methods of Teaching. By James Welton. Baltimore, 

Md.: Warwick & York, Inc. Pp.677. $1.65. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching, by James Welton, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Leeds, is a thoroughly scientific presentation of the 
educational problems of the primary and secondary schools. No theory is 
advanced which has not had the advantage of expert opinion. Professor 
Welton explains in his preface that he has not trusted to his own feeling in 
subjects which he himself has not taught. For instance, the chapter on 
natural history was written by Mr. C. E. Moss, keeper of the herbarium at the 
University of Cambridge; and that on needlework, by Miss E. L. Melville, 
mistress of method in the Leeds City Training College. In all of the chapters 
the problems are broadly considered; no attempt is made to give detailed 
recipes for attaining specific results. 

The general function of teaching, material of instruction, and form of 
instruction are discussed in their various psychological aspects in Part I. 
Part II deals with the specific application of educational principles to the 
subjects usually taught in the grades and in the high school. 

As a whole the work is thoroughly sane. It is simple and direct in style 
and concrete in analysis and application. To each chapter is appended a 
brief bibliography. 



